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How should the "problem" of race be conceptualized? This essay attempts to widen our understanding of the prob- 
lem of race in American political discourse by examining its productive function in grounding the meaning of 
American liberalism. By tracing this relationship in W. E. B. DuBois's The Souls of Black Folk, Woodrow Wilson's 
1913 Gettysburg Reunion Speech, Louis Hartz's The Liberal Tradition in America, and Rogers M. Smith's Civic 
Ideals, the author argues that as long as race is conceived as the negative referent of American liberal identity, the 
problem of race will continue to obscure the possibilities for transformative change. 
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Between me and the other world there is ever an 
unasked question . . . 

— W. E. B. DuBois, The Souls of Black Folk 

When W. E. B. DuBois began The Souls of Black 
Folk with the question he suspects most would ask of 
him — "How does it feel to be a problem?" — he was 
already signaling a problem of ascription, of both his 
own and of the reader. 1 Conveyed through looks of 
curiosity or even compassion, that question carried its 
imprint without being asked or answered. We know 
from Foucault to ask something of the networks in 
which problems are located — the power/knowledge 
relations, the discourses that circulate around such 
problems, providing their grids of intelligibility, 
seeking to propel themselves in their Solutions or, in 
Foucault's phrase, their tactics. Loath to engage in a 
confessional mode, he would rather have us 
genealogically explore the roots of our own ques- 
tions, take pause in the answers we would give, 
unravel and de-familiarize our own inevitable presen- 
tism. The task was less to solve or repudiate our 
Investments in the problems resonant in political dis- 
course than to reassess the constituting power of 
those Investments both for what they enabled and for 
what they obscured and foreclosed. Few would doubt 
that the problem of race remains a persistent Invest- 
ment in American political discourse; fewer still 
would doubt its productive role over the course of 
American history. But if we follow Foucault's train of 
questioning, what then would it mean to reconstruct 
the problem of race in American political history? 



What sorts of larger discursive entanglements and 
possibilities has the problem of race productively 
marked? 

Fortunately, many scholars have increasingly 
explored this question, charting its institutional roots 
and consequences, exploring its imaginative attach- 
ments and resonances. 2 My work on the discourse of 
multiculturalism in the United States has led me to 
explore the special place the problem of race exhibits 
in animating many of its central debates. Whether in 
affirming the value of individual autonomy, parsing 
the limits of toleration, constituting the differential 
bases of social cohesion, or even simply performing the 
spectacles and dramas that brand the social imaginary — 
the problem of race or at least something of its signi- 
fying inheritance haunts the terms of analysis. Race 
calls forth associative chains of the nightmare of 
history; the intractability of power and inequality; the 
divisiveness of personal desire; the insufficiency of 
governmental power or, conversely, its tyrannical 
reach; above all, perhaps, the lack of self-control and 
imaginative freedom. 3 The associations of race 
always call forth networks of effects. Indeed, it is the 
profundity of these associations that continue to pro- 
pel discourses about the terms of the national future, 
the terms of immigrant incorporation, and the limits 
and possibilities of governmental and institutional 
engagement in a variety of domains. 

Yet beside these excavations into the profundity and 
centrality of racial discourse within the archives of 
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American politics, conventional political discourse 
views the problem of race as marking the persistence of 
a corrupt, illegitimate, and divisive political vernacular. 
National unity, the fulfillment of the nation's highest 
ideals, seems implicitly jeopardized by its presence. 
Conversely, an idealized understanding of the 
American liberal past has long sought to elide or render 
absent the füll extent of its racial history. The problem 
of race remains bound in an antinomy with the realiza- 
tion of and investment in American national identity. 
Even if the problem of race is reconfigured as an 
antiracist cautionary tale for the present and future of 
American political possibility, this interpretive econ- 
omy of absence and presence continues to undergird 
the resonance and productivity of the problem of race 
for American political discourse, thereby maintaining 
the subjection implicit in DuBois's unasked question. 

This article thus attempts to explore the interpre- 
tive economy of absence and presence that binds 
racial discourse to American liberal national identity, 
thereby structuring its ongoing productivity as a 
problematizing mask for American politics. It might 
be supposed that if the problem of race constitutes a 
mask, then one could simply cast it off and repudiate 
its illusions. But insofar as this move reaffirms and 
enables a sense of American political identity 
founded in lost origins or lost innocence, insofar as 
this move reinvests in a core or consensus view of 
American political possibility shorn of culture, time, 
and place, then it would seem that we have not moved 
beyond an interpretive horizon well grooved in the 
American political imaginary but have merely 
enabled another iteration within its terms. The prob- 
lem of race would continue to be productive of the 
nation's political imaginary, constituting what Ralph 
Ellison called a persistent "ritual of exorcism." 4 
Instead of isolating or excising the problem of race as 
a pernicious political vernacular or singular tradition, 
this article contends that we need a fuller account of 
its productive interplay within the grammar of 
American political discourse. What Investments have 
its shifting problematizations enabled? Why is it that 
generations of Americans, occupying quite different 
specificities of time and place, have found its inter- 
pretive economy resonant and enabling for their own 
political Investments? 

To explore these questions, this article reconsiders 
the context of W. E. B. Dubois's The Souls of Black 
Folk with Woodrow Wilson's 1913 Gettysburg 
Reunion Speech. I then concentrate on a reassess- 
ment of Louis Hartz's The Liberal Tradition in 
America alongside Rogers M. Smith's Civic Ideals. 



As is well known, Smith's influential and rieh 
attempt to recover the presence of race in American 
political history turns upon countering its absence in 
Hartz's classic thesis of liberalism's hegemony in 
American political discourse. In each coupling I hope 
to magnify the productive interplay of absence and 
presence that continues to bind the problem of race 
with the American liberal national imaginary. Each in 
its own way is caught in a struggle with or seeks to 
resolve what I will argue is a shared problem. That 
problem is not race or, at least, not race in any self- 
enclosed or seif -present manner. Rather, by juxtapos- 
ing them, I suggest that the problem of race 
productively masks a wider problem of American 
political identity and authority. Smith's attempt to 
theorize the problem of ascriptivism captures an 
important part of the puzzle, but as will be clear, I 
argue that the problem of ascriptivism is not simply 
tied to racial or any other inegalitarian political ver- 
nacular; nor even is it a problem that can be authori- 
tatively dissolved and dismissed, but Springs from 
and is magnified by the very peculiar hegemony 
Hartz himself sought to diagnose. By widening our 
understanding of the problem of race, my aim is to 
contribute in freeing some grounds for political prob- 
lematization beyond the productive impasse of an 
illegitimate racially ascriptive agency perennially 
counterposed against the possibility of liberal 
national realization. 



Unto myself my Seife my Seife betray ... I 
cannot live, with nor without my Seife. 

— George Goodwin, "Auto-Machia" 5 

W. E. B. DuBois's The Souls of Black Folk is com- 
monly interpreted as an articulate and profound expo- 
sition of the nature of racial identity in America. 
Understood in this singular descriptive sense, racial 
subjeets are riven by double-consciousness, masked 
by a veil, their inner thoughts and aspirations ren- 
dered invisible or marginalized, perpetually misread 
at cross-purposes. In this self-enclosed Interpretation, 
DuBois thus seeks to render present something of the 
strivings of black folk — their noble aspirations, their 
cultural resonances, the drama and tragedies that 
make their experiences poignant. Famously, double- 
consciousness holds out the enigmatic promise of a 
gift to the world, a cultural contribution to the world 
in its better futures. 
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But The Souls of Black Folk was written in 1903 
and we should not forget the context of its time and 
place. He states, "Ten, twenty, forty; forty years of 
national life, forty years of renewal and develop- 
ment, and yet the swarthy spectre sits in its accus- 
tomed seat at the Nation's Feast." 6 DuBois's lifetime 
up to then encompassed the birth of heterodox and 
heady possibilities for black folk in the early 
moments of Reconstruction, the daunting chal- 
lenges of remaking the nation, and the steady and all 
encompassing eclipse of those revolutionary ener- 
gies. Its first two chapters thus explicitly bear wit- 
ness to the noble but experimental hopes of the early 
Reconstruction and the Freedmen's Bureau — fragile 
aims all but eclipsed and rendered absent by south- 
ern narratives of corruption and governmental 
tyranny that by 1903 had thoroughly rewritten the 
memory of Reconstruction. He does not romanticize 
the Freedmen's Bureau. It faced the daunting chal- 
lenge of institutionalizing what freedom could mean 
where "all the Southern land was awakening as from 
some wild dream to poverty and social revolution." 7 
Instead of forthrightly facing up to the challenge of 
realizing that revolutionary imaginary, the nation 
had by 1903 chosen to reaffirm its "wild dream." 
The Freedmen's Bureau became "the maddest of 
experiments" in the southern and then the nation's 
imaginary. The nation's burgeoning feast retained, 
perhaps required, its swarthy spectre. 

Something of the intimacy of attachments, the 
economy of absence and presence in that sentence, is 
signaled by DuBois when he states, 

It is doubly difficult to write of this period 
calmly, so intense was the feeling, so mighty the 
human passions that swayed and blinded men. 
Amid it all, two figures ever stand to typify that 
day to Coming ages, — the one, a gray haired 
gentleman, whose fathers had quit themselves 
like men, whose sons lay in nameless graves; 
who bowed to the evil of slavery because its 
abolition threatened untold ill to all; who stood 
at last, in the evening of life, a blighted, ruined 
form, with hate in his eyes; — and the other, a 
form hovering dark and motherlike, her awful 
face black with the mists of centuries, had 
aforetime quailed at that white master's com- 
mand, had bent in love over the cradles of his 
sons and daughters, and closed in death the 
sunken eyes of his wife, — aye, too, at his 
behest had laid herseif low to his lust, and borne 
a tawny man-child to the world, only to see her 
dark boy's limbs scattered to the winds by mid- 



night marauders riding after "cursed Niggers." 
These were the saddest sights of that woeful 
day; and no man clasped the hands of these two 
passing figures of the present-past; but hating, 
they went to their long home, and hating, their 
children's children live to-day. 8 

For DuBois, these two figures were emblematic of 
the vexed nature of attachments confronted in the 
maelstrom of the war's aftermath. On one hand lay 
the figure of enlightened paternal authority and, on the 
other, his domestic dependence upon and domination 
of a nurturing slave. Both had been transformed in 
the war's aftermath. For the "gray haired gentleman," 
the illusions of his authority, the continuation of his 
legacy lay shattered in "nameless graves." For the 
nurturing slave, she too had lost her disavowed inher- 
itance and progeny. Through this passage, DuBois 
seems to suggest that a different embrace between the 
two might have emerged and a different basis for 
Community: one wherein the figure of paternal 
authority could have recognized the evil of slavery 
and acknowledged his own dependence and hybrid 
heirs, or for the "motherlike" figure and her children 
to stake their own familial claim on the land. But it is 
their tragic "passing" from one another and the 
inability to conceive of one alongside the other that 
foretells an opportunity missed and the hardening 
Sedimentation of segregation to come. 9 

The Souls of Black Folk then encompasses a 
dimension of recovery, a recovery of moments of 
reimagination in which those intimate, resentful, anx- 
ious familial relations could be dreamed and lived a 
different way before being eclipsed by the resentment 
and bitterness of those attachments, before the 
enforcement of segregation, before the truncated 
vision of a Booker T Washington and his northern 
white Philanthropie supporters. It is the tragic recov- 
ery of a fragile moment that was lost, whose 
lamented memory itself is threatened with extinetion 
and with it its possibility for inspiring future genera- 
tions. And so DuBois bears witness to the silences in 
the nation's burgeoning feast. 

Ten years later, the speetacle of the fiftieth 
anniversary commemoration of the Battle of 
Gettysburg from July 1 to 4, 1913, would present the 
occasion for consummating this feast. No typical 
reenaetment or gathering of civil war veter ans, the 
semicentennial commemoration was unprecedented 
in logistical scope and attendance. Designed to be a 
festival of sectional reconciliation and patriotism, 
some fifty-three thousand surviving veterans, Blue 
and Gray, attended the event with at least an equal 
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number of spectators and an army of cooks, porters, 
and other support staff . Fully subsidized by the states 
and Congress, more than $2 million had been appro- 
priated for the event and for the travel expenses of 
any Civil War Veteran. Over the course of those four 
days, the Speakers at the event — dignitaries, veterans, 
governors — reinforced again and again the theme of 
fraternal reconciliation, of a strengthened national 
union forged in a conflict nobly waged between two 
equivalent sides fighting for freedom. 10 

This discourse of fraternal reconciliation had by 
then been long sown over the past four decades. For 
the exorcism of sectional strife became dependent 
upon the resubordination of blacks and the excision 
of all traces of the underlying conflicts behind the 
war, most notably around slavery. The semicentennial 
of Gettysburg thus became the occasion for the 
national reaping of this long-simmering harvest. Of 
those veterans attending, no clear records attest to the 
presence of black veterans, and certainly no space 
was allotted for blacks to speak at the four-day event; 
nor did any Speakers dwell upon either slavery or the 
failures of racial reconciliation. In the words of David 
Blight, "the 1913 'Peace Jubilee,' as Organizers called 
it, was a Jim Crow reunion, and white supremacy 
might be said to have been the silent, invisible master 
of ceremonies." 11 

On hand to cement this fraternal reconciliation 
was of course the newly elected Woodrow Wilson, 
the first southerner to occupy the White House since 
the Civil War. Having already declared it "an imper- 
tinence to discourse upon how the battle went, how it 
ended," Wilson nonetheless focused his remarks upon 
the subsequent fifty years and what it had meant in 
terms of the evolution of "the maturity and might of 
a great nation." 12 For Wilson the past fifty years had 
witnessed the burgeoning of a great nation that "God 
has builded [sie] by our hands." In keeping to the tra- 
dition of America's special providence and in 
employing the familiär tropes of the jeremiadic tradi- 
tion, Wilson questioned whether the task of the nation 
was complete — "Has it yet squared itself with its own 
great Standard set up at its birth, when it made that 
first noble, naive appeal to the moral judgement of 
mankind to take notice that a government had now at 
last been established which was to serve men, not 
masters?" 13 Wilson's answer was negative. Though 
the veterans' "task is done . . . they look to us to 
perfect what they established." Indeed, Wilson pro- 
claimed, "The days of sacrifice and cleansing are not 
closed." Speaking to the reconciled nation, he 
exhorted, "Do not put your uniforms by. Put the har- 
ness of the present on." Simultaneously invoking a 



pure founding with binding original commitments 
and an incomplete present State of affairs, Wilson 
called on the nation to deliver its redemptive promise. 
What was this promise he invoked? 

On this score, Wilson's speech at Gettysburg pro- 
vides little in the way of Substantive content. 
Foremost for Wilson seems to be the dream of a sov- 
ereign authority, of a brotherhood of free men acting 
in unity and concert toward some providential plan of 
self-making. The "host" he hoped to lead were the 
"great and small, without class or difference of kind 
or race or origin; and undivided in interest." 14 Yet in 
sounding the mystic chords of the American nation — 
a nation defmed by core ideals of expansive freedom — 
Wilson was clearly not advancing a "new birth of 
freedom" in Lincoln's famous sense: 

We have found one another again as brother and 
comrades in arms, enemies no longer, generous 
friends rather, our battles long past, the quarrel 
forgotten — except that we shall not forget the 
splendid valour, the manly devotion of the men 
arrayed against one another, now grasping hands 
and smiling into each other's eyes. How com- 
plete the union has become and how dear to all 
of us, how unquestioned, how benign and majes- 
tic, as State after State has been added to this our 
great family offree men! (emphasis added) 15 

For though Wilson ties the redemptive providence 
of the American nation to the expansion of "our great 
family of free men," the completion of that projeet of 
fraternal recognition and reconciliation turns upon 
the Performance of a Coming together premised on 
"the quarrel forgotten." What did forgetting mean on 
this occasion? Certainly it did not mean forgetting the 
battle and its time-space coordinates. Nor did it mean 
forgetting the primär y belligerents. The Union and 
Confederate veterans attended the event in füll 
regalia. Indeed, when Wilson spoke, a Union and a 
Confederate Veteran flanked him on either side. Nor 
even did it literally mean that the quarrel had been 
forgotten. To say that a conflict is forgotten is to 
remember it in the act of utterance. To be sure, in the 
context of the overall event, Wilson's utterance con- 
struets that remembrance in a particular way. The fra- 
ternal strife that threatened the brotherhood of free 
men, that threatened the redemptive promise of the 
American nation, was displaced and expelled upon 
the bodily presence or, rather, absence of black veter- 
ans. For the very presence of black veterans would 
have raised difficult questions about the war's mean- 
ing and about their Status within the family of free 
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men fifty years from the event. It would have forced 
the recognition of a conflict and a brutal agonism at 
the heart of that fraternal solidarity rather than one 
displaced to the peripheries of its social body or in an 
overcome past. 

As dramaturgy, Wilson did indeed bind words to 
deeds on that occasion. Welding future dreams of 
communal freedom to a past left behind, the "quarrel 
forgotten" gains its social embodiment in the exclu- 
sion of the black presence at the heart of its ritualized 
Performance. For in exhorting the nation to move 
beyond its "quarreis," in calling forth its immemorial 
unity, the ambiguity of slavery and more generally of 
race is positioned outside of the Community. To bring 
up the "quarrel" becomes tantamount to threatening 
the political Community. The paradox is that Wilson 
did not appeal to a white nation. At the very least he 
did not have to cite that "creedal" understanding of 
the American ethos: the "great and small, without 
class or difference of kind or race or origin; and undi- 
vided in interest." There is no irony in his words. 
Secured in advance in the origins of the Founding, 
Wilson refashions the Civil War and the "quarrel" 
into a national sense of agency, a recomprehended 
sense of unanimity. The price of course was the 
absence of black witnesses and participants. 

Thought in relation to one another, I think Wilson 
and DuBois teil us something eise besides the 
absence or presence of blacks and race. For again, if 
it were only a question of Wilson's racism, he did not 
have to cite that creedal understanding of the nation 
being "without class or difference of kind or race or 
origin." And DuBois, as I have interpreted him, was 
not simply telling us how black folk are but of a frag- 
ile, heterodox moment of transformative possibility 
caught within a highly charged and fraught political 
context. In one, we find a desire to reaffirm an origi- 
nal unanimity and displace a brutal agonism; in the 
other, we witness a desperate need to ascribe and 
remember a moment of political contingency and 
pregnant agonism. And at stake for both of course 
was the need to render blacks in their particularity, in 
their embodiment and in their subjectivity either 
absent or present, their voices silent or heard. 



A hunger has finally appeared for getting out- 
side the national experience. 

— Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition 

in America 16 



Of course, the irony of Hartz's sentiment lies in the 
fact that recent scholarship has sought to "get out- 
side" Hartz himself. On the recent fiftieth anniversary 
of the publication of Louis Hartz's The Liberal 
Tradition in America, commentators considered the 
enduring question of the value of Hartz's "liberal 
society analysis." Of the three essays published in 
Perspectives, one argued for the continuing interpre- 
tive value of Hartz's concepts, another found incred- 
ulous the continuing debate over Hartz, and a third 
found the filial uses of Hartz somewhat beside the 
point. 17 What seems common to all three is an identi- 
fication of Hartz's work with the very notion of a lib- 
eral consensus view that he sought to illuminate and 
move beyond. The legacy of Hartz thus seems to lie 
in an almost celebratory account of the enduring 
nature of American political culture qua liberalism. 
Did it even matter that he bemoaned the State of 
American political culture at the time that he wrote 
The Liberal Tradition in America, specifically its 
failure to explore socialist possibilities? 

One key dimension of my attempt to recover the 
critical dimension of Hartz's text is whether Hartz 
saw himself as offering a history of American politi- 
cal culture or instead illuminating a recurrent ideo- 
logical structure that shapes and narrates a certain 
history of American politics, a discursive economy 
inversely similar to what Foucault calls his own pro- 
ject in Discipline and Punish as "writing the history 
of the present." 18 Like Foucault's text, the signifi- 
cance of its insights lies not primarily with the "his- 
torical facts" which it reveals, but in the attempt to 
generate a certain genealogy and raise to awareness a 
"history" that undergirds the present. Frustrated by 
the "unanimity" and "irrational" hold that a "Lockian 
liberalism" has upon American political discourse, 
particularly apparent during the 1950s in which The 
Liberal Tradition in America was written, Hartz sets 
out to identify the structural features that have 
accounted for that enduring presence. Yet Hartz nar- 
rates a "history" as well, a history that proceeds as the 
play of these structural features. The key question is 
how ought we to understand the purpose of Hartz's 
narrative? 

Hartz's "liberal society analysis" proceeds from 
the interaction and consequences of two structural 
features of the American founding. On one hand, 
inspired by Tocqueville, Hartz drew consequence 
from the "relative" way in which the nation was 
"born equal," relative, that is, to Europe. 19 Connected 
to this was Hartz's notion of the fragment society. 
Those who migrated to American shores "left 
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behind" the ideologically fractured divisions of the 
Old World; in effect, they carried with them only a 
"fragment" of that past. 20 Together, they combined to 
set in motion a political dynamic in which Lockian 
liberal ideals could find widespread material expres- 
sion and, perhaps more important for Hartz, did not 
have to compete with and define itself against an 
active feudal tradition: "America represents the lib- 
eral mechanism of Europe functioning without the 
European social antagonism." 21 One consequence 
that Hartz noted repeatedly was that a liberal society, 
because it had no innate feudal tradition or history, 
could likewise not imagine a socialist future. Another 
was the centrality of Horatio Alger myths of eco- 
nomic mobility and opportunity. Because of this 
structural dynamic surrounding the "absence" of 
European social and economic antagonism, Hartz 
believed that the liberal society of America was 
doomed to a stale repetition of the same. 

But we are missing something vital in the text if 
we see Hartz as merely offering a truthful historical 
narrative that proceeds from these features. Hartz 
begins his book with what he calls a "storybook truth 
about American history; that America was settled by 
men who fled from the feudal and clerical oppres- 
sions of the Old World." 22 And having fled those 
oppressions, they found themselves in a virgin land 
of "atomistic social freedom." 23 This "truth" has a 
fablesque quality to it. As an origin myth it consti- 
tutes the center from which we return again and again 
for political and moral guidance. Moreover, Hartz 
proceeds with the following Statement: "If there is 
anything in this view, then the outstanding thing 
about the American Community in Western History 
ought to be the non-existence of those oppressions . . . 
that the American Community is a liberal Commu- 
nity" (emphasis added). 24 1 emphasize here the condi- 
tional nature of the Statement. Hartz is not simply 
asserting an historical fact. He is positioning this 
"storybook truth" as an ambiguous conditional, from 
which, if true, certain structural dynamics and conse- 
quences ought to be set in motion. Calling it the 
"master assumption," Hartz envisions his role as a 
"cultural analyst," describing the features of the tri- 
umph of the "liberal idea." 25 He does not narrate the 
rise of the liberal idea: "natural liberalism" is 
assumed to be fully present at the birth of the nation. 
Instead, if true, then Hartz wishes to hold a mirror to 
the structure that follows. "Natural liberalism" is thus 
a "psychological whole"; it represents an "ideologi- 
cal victory"; and as such, it must structure a certain 
history. 26 



Perhaps the most well-known dynamic that 
Springs forth from Hartz 's approach to the function- 
ing of liberalism in America is its depiction of liberal 
themes and attachments as operating irrationally. For 
the familiär move in his readings of figures from 
Andrew Jackson to George Fitzhugh is to show how 
an irrational or unconscious attachment to liberal 
myths constrains or, in the latter's case, fatally com- 
promises the political arguments advanced. 27 Efforts 
to move outside the terrain of liberal ideology are 
rendered illegible, while efforts that move within its 
terms remain inflected by an unconscious attachment 
to a liberal mythology that implicitly warps its possi- 
bilities. Yet how is it that such an irrational attach- 
ment could exert such a gravitational affect? One 
could see Hartz as merely claiming that liberal 
attachments functioned solely on a prereflexive level, 
that such attachments are simply taken for granted as 
part of a consensual grammar of political life. On the 
other hand, irrationality could be taken as the sign of 
a deeper, highly cathected interior struggle within the 
realm of the unconscious. 

Hartz's blithe and sardonic tones do not help clar- 
ify the matter, yet it is hard to see a prereflexive lib- 
eralism driving the dogmatism he Claims to find 
within such irrational attachments. Such an uncon- 
scious attachment would not even be liberalism — 
properly understood as a set of theoretically linked 
arguments — instead functioning on the level of an 
imaginative repetition of liberal myths and Symbols. 
Hence, he argues, "a society which begins with 
Locke, and thus transforms Mm, stays with Locke, by 
virtue of an absolute and irrational attachment it 
develops for him. . . . It has within it, as it were, a 
kind of self-completing mechanism, which insures 
the universality of the liberal idea" (emphasis 
added). 28 Once transposed, the "self-completing 
mechanism" indicates a kind of psychic policing 
mechanism which again suggests not an inert prere- 
flexive attachment but a structure that is engaged in 
its continual maintenance. The "irrational" hold of 
Lockian ideals thus structures and drives, sets in play, 
a "dogmatic liberalism" that fails to comprehend 
itself for what it really is and therefore fails to raise 
to the level of conscious contestation its future and 
potential possibilities: "there has never been a 'liberal 
movement' or a real 'liberal party' in America; we 
have only had the American Way of Life, a national- 
ist articulation of Locke which usually does not know 
that Locke himself is involved. . . . Ironically, 'lib- 
eralism' is a stranger in the land of its greatest real- 
ization and fulfillment." 29 If this passage is at all 
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significant, it would seem to counter the Interpreta- 
tion that Hartz is claiming a liberal consensualism in 
American history. Consensualism is not the right 
word. Dogmatic was his usual modifier, a dogmatism 
lodged in the discursive imaginary caught in a repet- 
itive cycle over the Symbols and fantasies of an 
American way of life. 

Rather than see him as a historian of American 
political culture, he should be viewed within The 
Liberal Tradition in America as attempting to divine 
the mythological structure of American liberalism 
and how it has shaped and constrained the possibili- 
ties of the American political imaginary. Hartz thus 
gives us as well a structure of absence and presence, 
not on the level of historical detail, but on the level of 
the enduring grammar of American political thought. 
Ifwe believe in the founding myths of America's lib- 
eral origins, how must we narrate the trajectory of 
American political history? The consequence of giv- 
ing that conditional myth a self-presence depends 
upon rendering absent for him the class and racial 
dimensions of both the origins and the history of 
American politics. By the end of the book, Hartz 
seemed to succumb to the very notion of an America 
"born equal" that he questioned at the beginning of 
the book. He could not bring that myth into a deeper, 
sustained interrogation without unraveling the very 
imaginative structure he sought to expose. It is telling 
that he concludes his study, 

Can a people "born equal" ever understand 
peoples elsewhere that have to become so? Can 
it ever understand itself? These were the ques- 
tions which appeared at the beginning of this 
book: inevitably they are also the questions 
which appear at the end. 30 

What were conditional questions that probed the 
mythology at the center of American liberalism have 
transmogrified into questions fully within its struc- 
ture. Hartz thus falls prey to the very liberal mythol- 
ogy he attempted to render apparent. 

But if we can bring his critical impetus back into 
view, then perhaps a different set of Claims can 
emerge. First, whatever liberal hegemony he diag- 
nosed, it is not simply one based on an assumptive 
consensualism. Hartz believed that such dogmatism 
was the result of an ongoing discursive, even psycho- 
logical, struggle. Second, at the heart of this struggle 
lies a core central myth of America's pure origins, of 
a unanimous Community "born equal." Third and 
most important, what drives the need for repeating 



that myth over and over again is the anxiety over the 
nation's radical groundlessness and its contingent and 
wayward agonistic differences. Confronted with the 
dogmatism of McCarthyism, Hartz himself looked 
outside the nation. He hoped for but could not see its 
internal divisions, its internal silences. He hoped that 
the country's growing international involvement 
would shatter its provincialism. He hoped for an out- 
side other in a mirror way to Wilson's implicit blam- 
ing of an inside other. And what connects both is an 
anxiety over the presence or absence of political ago- 
nism and foundational authority and, consequently, 
the invisibility of its racial contestation. 31 Pessimistically 
convinced of the poverty of American political 
discourse, he narrated a structure that became for him 
a self-fulfilling prophecy and so he too repeats a 
manic myth. 



To write the story of the nation demands that we 
articulate that archaic ambivalence that informs 
the time of modernity. 

— Homi Bhabha, The Location of Culture 31 

Given this analysis of the presence driving Hartz's 
peculiar narrative and the absences with which it is tied, 
we might then look with a different impetus at contem- 
porary efforts in filling the absence of race in American 
political history. Certainly Rogers Smith's account of a 
multiple traditions approach to the study of American 
political discourse has been highly influential and valu- 
able from the perspective of documenting the centrality 
of race in the nation's self-understandings. 33 And yet in 
correcting the problem of amnesia over the centrality of 
race in the nation's political culture, the productivity of 
the problem of race retains something of its curious 
hold in his account. For despite his contributions in giv- 
ing the study of race a visible prominence, his pre- 
scriptive aims in Civic Ideals betray a productive 
problematic similar to what Hartz in the foregoing 
analysis confronted. 

Contesting the hegemonic liberal view derived 
from Tocqueville, Gunnar Myrdal, or Hartz, Smith 
builds his multiple traditions approach by arguing for 
the central presence of what he characterizes as 
"ascriptive traditions." Such ideological rationales of 
unequal Status, whether involving the proper role of 
women or the inferiority of racialized groups, have 
always been prevalent within the discourses, legisla- 
tive actions, and judicial rulings constituting 
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American political culture. Rather than a monolithic 
liberal hegemony, Smith views the history of 
American political culture as a contingent combina- 
tion of multiple traditions, most notably involving 
liberalism, republicanism, and the aforementioned 
ascriptive traditions. As he argues, "American politics 
is best seen as expressing the interaction of multiple 
political traditions, including liberalism, republican- 
ism, and ascriptive forms of Americanism, which 
have collectively comprised American political cul- 
ture, without any constituting it as a whole." 34 

What is especially noteworthy of Smith's account 
is the dynamic through which he theorizes the inter- 
action of multiple traditions and the persistence of 
ascriptive graftings. Rather than identifying an 
unconscious liberal or ascriptive commitment that 
determines their presence in American history, Smith 
locates their alchemy within the imperatives of tem- 
poral nation-building. As he argues, such political 
imperatives involve "first, aspirants to power require 
a population to lead that imagines itself to be a 
'people'; and second, they need a people that imag- 
ines itself in ways that make leadership by those aspi- 
rants appropriate. These needs drive political leaders 
to off er civic ideologies, or myths of civic identity, 
that foster the requisite sense of peoplehood." 35 
Ascriptive forms of "peoplehood" then become 
highly germane in providing thicker accounts from 
which Americans can identify with liberal or other 
ideals. Racial forms of ascriptivism have thus power- 
fully enabled forms of solidarity so that an American 
identity can be seen as distinctive and of proprietary 
interest for individuals. For Smith, such imperatives 
in time and the absence of such thicker rudiments on 
the level of liberal democratic theory explain the 
recurring presence of racial and other ascriptive 
forms of hierarchy. Indeed, later in Civic Ideals, this 
notion of lacunae plays a prominent role in his cri- 
tique of pure contractarian forms of Rawlsian liberal- 
ism. 36 Calling Rawlsian reformulations a form of 
"evasive nationalism," Smith argues that the very way 
in which such theorizations are meant to be agreed 
upon and adopted by "every liberal democratic 
society" is precisely what will render them insuffi- 
cient for being adopted in purified form by any par- 
ticular society. Hence, the universalizing aspirations 
of liberal theory seem to inevitably call forth thicker 
ascriptive Supplements. 

Smith concludes his mammoth study by calling for 
a reconceptualization of the American nation as the 
"Party of America." In many ways, Smith's attempt to 
reformulate how we conceive of American national 



commitments echoes some of the strategies Hartz 
suggested in subjecting to conscious contestation a 
certain "irrational" absolutist sense of American 
exceptionalism. For Smith, seeing a nation as a polit- 
ical party highlights the contingent basis of its iden- 
tity. It is an agglomeration of peoples tied together for 
specific and contingent political purposes without 
presupposing some original essence or identity. As 
such, a party must be "achieved" in some sense and 
is always subject to its constituents at any particular 
moment. At the very least, this makes it more difficult 
(though not impossible) to ground ascriptive forms of 
identification in "civic mythologies" of the nation's 
origins. Hence, viewing America as a "party" renders 
whatever forms of civic identity we deploy as being 
temporally bounded and open to its contingent direc- 
tions. And as Smith notes, party membership is often 
an enduring form of identification, strong enough to 
hold the allegiance of its members without a neces- 
sary basis in ascriptive mythologies. 37 

Having articulated the historical and temporal 
dynamics through which ascriptive forms of identifi- 
cation have gained purchase and thrived within the 
history of American political culture, Smith thus, 
rightly in my view, takes head on the challenge of 
crafting civic ideals within nation-building impera- 
tives rather than evading the question of national iden- 
tification. Indeed, for Smith, not to do so merely 
concedes the field for less savory forms of identifica- 
tion. Hence, Smith advocates for political elites and 
Citizens to subject and fashion their liberal and demo- 
cratic commitments to the challenges of nation build- 
ing and sustaining national support while being ever 
mindful of the powerful draw of ascriptive inegalitar- 
ianism. In keeping with the view that the nation 
should be seen as a highly contingent construct, one 
for which we bear responsibility, Smith argues, 
"American liberal democracy thus is not the 'core' 
meaning, but rather an available meaning, that U.S. 
Citizens can and, I believe, should give to their distinc- 
tive, highly contested historical collective creation. To 
do so they should strive not to find and follow a 
golden past füll of mythic heroes. They should try to 
become architects of a better civic life today." 38 

It is ironic, then, that in highlighting the absence 
within liberal theories, in documenting the productivity 
of race and other "ascriptivisms" in generating the polit- 
ical discourses of the nation, and in drawing attention to 
the contingencies of the nation's political life, Smith still 
holds onto a purified liberal tradition that can rightly 
reorient and supply the nation's civic identity. For in 
repeatedly insisting that the liberal democratic tradition 
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lies in logical contradiction with "illiberal ascrip- 
tivisms" that he has just exhaustively shown to be an 
enduring reagent, Smith would have us tie the realiza- 
tion of this liberal idealism to the absence of race in the 
nation's future. He would have us reinscribe a split 
between liberal ideals on the level of tradition and their 
corrupting play in history and thereby significantly 
undemüne the very contingency he had exposed in the 
nation's topology. He would have us split off race as an 
ascriptive tradition to realize a liberal tradition, thereby 
evacuating the contingent and agonistic possibility of 
racial subjects rewriting the nation in liberal or other 
terms. Even in the effort to recover the nation's unac- 
knowledged racial political history, racial identification 
remains radioactive in shaping the dreams of the nation. 
And by appealing to a logically pristine sense of the 
nation's liberal democratic values outside of history, 
Smith seems to assuage the anxieties of its future his- 
torical play. Hartz would have seen Smith as his ultimate 
Validation. 

The ambivalences of Smith's Civic Ideals are tied 
ultimately to the ambivalences of the nation's liberal 
dreams and its contingent and agonistic self-definitions. 
Like DuBois, Wilson, and Hartz, Smith, too, grapples 
with a problem of ascription driving the nation's imagi- 
nary. On what basis, with what resonance, do we ascribe 
our political desires and authority? How does one rec- 
oncile one's own inheritance of a past that is riven by 
difference, contested in its alterity, or failed our hopes 
and expectations? It is a problem that confronts not only 
our understanding of the past but also inescapably our 
own responsibility for the present and future. Of course, 
all four offer different negotiations of this problem. 
DuBois sought to counter an ideology that had rein- 
scribed a notion of national unity on the basis of the eli- 
sion of a hybrid contribution to that conversation, while 
Wilson sought to reconsolidate that sense of national 
authority not just out of blind racism, but also by forget- 
ting the "quarrel" of the Civil War. As a critic of 
American politics searching for resonant socialist polit- 
ical purchase, Hartz's Eurocentric understanding of 
class transformation could find no home within its 
bounds, blinding him to any racially imbricated alterna- 
tives even as he perceptively diagnosed the kernel at the 
heart of the nation's political imaginary. 39 And despite 
his critique of the insufficiency of liberal universalist 
theorizing in ascribing itself to any particular culture, 
time, and place, Smith nevertheless contains that 
dilemma by displacing it within a separate racially 
ascriptive tradition. Recounting the presence of race in 
foiling the dream of a liberal nation, Smith reduplicates 
a productive discursive economy in which its realization 



comes with the future absence of race. No doubt he 
would assert that such dreams will only be realized by 
the equality of the nation's women and its racial 
members. But others certainly do not parse the same 
distinctions and that perhaps is the root of the problem. 40 

Even Martin Luther King's "I Have a Dream" 
speech recapitulated a productive economy in which 
the nation's dreams are tied ambiguously to the 
absence of racial subjectivity. King's embrace by 
both racial liberals and racial conservatives testifies 
in part to what he tapped into in the nation's psyche. 
Underneath it all, the problem of race remains pro- 
ductive for the nation's anxieties over its exceptional- 
ist identity and its disavowals of the contrary and 
contingent resonances of its historical narrative. 
Beside the antinomies of race and American liberal- 
ism therefore lie the anchors of eschatological time. 
And through these anxious liminal Spaces — between 
race and liberalism, between an origin and a final 
future — the "problem" of race is repeatedly cast, 
expanding out in its evasions and masks. 

The productivity of the problem of race, then, lies 
neither in its pure presence or its pure absence. A cas- 
cade of work is now documenting the racial presence 
at the heart of the nation's history and politics. But 
we must also continue to question the larger narra- 
tives, the larger structures, the larger anchors in 
which that "presence" is conceived, including the 
horizons of our own investigations. Unshackling 
what race has meant, what it has enabled, the anxi- 
eties and hopes displaced on it, the expectations we 
freight upon it, depends upon allowing for and 
acknowledging the contingency and agonism in what 
the nation has meant and in what it could be, along- 
side the freedom we allow for racial subjectivities to 
build and realize that possibility; not tied to some 
myth of the past or some perfect tradition outside of 
human ascription. Conceived as a pariah or the 
heralding of a prophet — and I think some of both has 
always been present in American history — the prob- 
lem of race will continue to mask something of the 
contingency of political desires in the country and 
therefore keep us blind to the challenge of what lies 
between — that of building a different country and a 
different politics. Black political desires, the Claims 
of racial subjects, have served as the quarantined Con- 
tainers for the anxieties and ambivalences of the 
nation's rewriting. DuBois's prophetic words about 
the problem of the color line might then be seen not 
simply as the grim reminder of the fractures of our 
past and present but the advent of a different prob- 
lematic that opens the future. 
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Notes 

1. DuBois (1989, 3). I would like to thank the anonymous 
readers of this article, Victoria Hattam, George Shulman, Julie 
Novkov, Joe Lowndes, Jen Gaboury, Dan Skinner, Walter Hergt, 
and the editorial staff of Political Research Quarteriy for their 
invaluable comments and suggestions. 

2. The essays delivered at the "Race and U.S. Political 
Development" Conference, University of Oregon, Eugene, May 
2006, are excellent examples of this burgeoning work. I want to 
thank the Organizers of the Conference for providing the occasion 
for delivering a Version of these remarks. 

3. The language of associative chains comes from Hattam 
(2007). She states, "We do not choose the words we use one at a 
time, they come linked together in patterns or associative chains. 
The connections are neither fixed nor logically derived, but are 
forged through culture, practice, and time" (pp. 2-3). 

4. Ellison (1964, 48). In his essay "Change the Joke and Slip 
the Yoke," Ellison sardonically considered America a "land of 
masking Jokers. We wear the mask for purposes of aggression as 
well as for defense; when we are projecting the future and pre- 
serving the past" (p. 55). 

5. Quoted in Bercovitch (1975, 19). 

6. DuBois (1989, 7). 

7. Ibid., 25. 

8. Ibid., 26. 

9. C. Vann Woodward's classic The Strange Career of Jim 
Crow makes a similar point about the complex intimacy of attach- 
ments erased in the public imaginary as Reconstruction unfolded 
in his chapter "Forgotten Alternatives" (Woodward 1974, 42-44). 
Such passages can be critiqued for their bathos in an unrecon- 
structed nod to southern sentimentality. And yet, I would resist 
simply a negative critique. In the tradition of James Baldwin, 
racial identity gains its most resonant and resilient force through 
the failed negotiations of such ambivalent attachments and, there- 
fore, need to be engaged in their richness and complexity. 

10. For the füll context of the 1913 Gettysburg reunion, see 
David W. Blight (2001, 5-15). I am indebted to Uday Mehta for 
bringing this text to my attention. 

11. Ibid., 9). 

12. Wilson (1978, 23). 

13. Ibid., 24. For the special place of the jeremiadic tradition 
in American discourse, see Bercovitch (1978). For an analysis of 
its differential uses and consequences for American politics, see 
George Shulman (1996). It might be objected that Wilson's 
speech lacks the moral condemnation of paradigmatic jeremiadic 
forms. Clearly, he was sensitive to the "impertinence" of overtly 
judging the war, and the sectional reconciliation he lauded was a 
fait accompli by that time. But aspiring to the biblical orations he 
favored, Wilson chose nevertheless to "adapt" the jeremiad form 
to the event. 

14. Wilson (1978, 23). 

15. Ibid., 23. 

16. Hartz (1955, 31). 

17. Respectively, Philip Abbott (2005), Richard Iton (2005), 
and Sean Wilentz (2005). 

18. For a similar "structuralist" reading of Hartz, see Anne 
Norton (1993). 

19. Hartz (1955, 71). 

20. I purposely leave vague what that "fragment" consists in. 
Typically, Hartz is interpreted as viewing the contents of that 



fragment to contain an unburdened Lockian set of political ideals. 
This is for the most part true of Hartz, but he also sees that frag- 
ment as a movement of fragmentation. It is a relational Separation 
that preserves in a Freudian sense, the ghostly remnants of what 
is left behind; it is, as well, a fragment of the wound of Separa- 
tion. For example, he calls the liberal society a "fatherless tribe" 
while the European experience of revolution engenders an inner 
and outer struggle that "like the slaying of a Freudian father . . . 
goes on in a sense forever" (Hartz 1955, 71, 65). How to recon- 
cile these formations? One could read him as claiming that the 
liberal society therefore is freed from this burdened struggle. 
Alternatively, the groundlessness of a condition of "fatherless- 
ness" imperils all the greater the search for paternal authority, 
that is to say, drives all the more the desire to contain and restrict 
its own radical contingency. For a related exploration of the prob- 
lem of founding authority, see Bonnie Honig (1993). 

21. Hartz (1955, 16). 

22. Ibid., 3. 

23. Ibid., 62. 

24. Ibid., 3. 

25. Ibid., 62, 63. 

26. Ibid., 14, 17. 

27. Ibid., 115-17, 184-97. 

28. Ibid., 6. 

29. Ibid., 11. 

30. Ibid., 309. 

3 1 . Exactly why Hartz remained blind to racial political strife 
whether in the form of the Civil War or in the growing ascen- 
dance of the civil rights movement remains elusive, though he 
was willing to consider its importance for other "fragment" 
societies in Latin America. I would suggest that any answer one 
would give remains underdetermined. First, his main concerns 
were over the absence of any serious socialist politics. Relatedly, 
there is certainly a Eurocentric bias in his framing of the text's 
catalytic elements. And clearly, in the structure of his narrative, 
domestic racial politics would have been a derivative play fully 
enclosed within the liberal orbit, perhaps even the guarantor of 
liberalism's repeated affirmation. Is that not how we read the 
common denominator of the civil rights era today? In his scorn 
for American politics, he was perhaps unwilling to risk his own 
hopes for transgressive possibility on a movement that had grow- 
ing liberal interlocutors. 

32. Homi Bhabha (1994, 204). 

33. See Rogers M. Smith (1993, 1997). 

34. Smith (1993, 550). For comments and critiques of Smith's 
work as well as Smith's responses, see Ira Katznelson (1994), 
Jacqueline Stevens (1995), Karen Orren (1996), and James A. 
Morone et al. (1999). 

35. Smith (1997, 6). 

36. Ibid., 481-84. 

37. Ibid., 492-93. 

38. Ibid., 500. 

39. Hartz seems to have carried on a lifelong preoccupation 
and struggle with the contexts and dilemmas of transformative 
political agency, all the way to his analysis of "inventive power" 
and the anxiety of "active and passive impulses" in his final and 
little known work, A Synthesis of World History (1984). See 
Patrick Riley (1988). 

40. Smith's more recent work, Stories of Peoplehood: The 
Politics and Morals of Political Membership (2003), seems to 
acknowledge this dilemma in grappling with the more ethical 
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and democratic challenges facing political authority and cohe- 
sion, rather than through any appeal to logical or philosophical 
determinations. 
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